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HORACE SERM. I. 6. 115 AND THE HISTORY OF 
THE WORD LAGANUM 

By B. L. Ullman 

In the sixth satire of the first book Horace is defending himself 
against the charge that he is an upstart and shows that this is false, 
that his friendship with Maecenas was of Maecenas' own choosing, 
that he has no desire to enter high society, and that he is content 
with his simple life. He loves his lowly estate because he can do just 
as he likes and no one pays any attention to him. He travels in 
simple style, walks along the streets and through the market, pricing 
vegetables, wanders through the forum at night, watches the fortune- 
tellers, and 

inde domum me 
Ad porri et ciceris refero laganique catinum 

If Horace sees fit to weave into his poetry the names of the simple 
foods of which he partakes, surely it does not indicate unpardonable 
pedantry to wonder what the nature of this humble repast is to 
which he betakes himself. It is this question that this paper attempts 
to answer. In so doing we are naturally led to a discussion of the 
word laganum used by Horace, its earlier history in Greek, and its 
fate in the Romance languages. 

We may dismiss at once the foolish suggestion of Ouwens quoted 
by Fritsche 1 that Horace changed off and had porrum one day, cicer 
the next, and laganum the third! It is evident that one meal is 
referred to and that this was served on one plate. But are we to 
understand three different, separately prepared foods on one plate, 
as we often speak of meat and potatoes, or a concoction of the three ? 
Most readers probably would think of three separately cooked foods 
— if they thought about the matter at all. For the thoughts of most 
of us are as far remote from the vulgar realities of life when we 
read Horace as they well can be. His foods are apt to be surrounded 
with the romantic halo which surrounds the ambrosia and nectar of 
the gods. This is perhaps reflected in the notes of the editors. 

1 Horatii Sermones (1875). 
[Classical Philology VII, October, 1912] 442 
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"Fritter, vetch, and leek," translates one editor, probably not think- 
ing of the foods those names represent. 

The editors in general do not commit themselves on the question 
of one dish or three, thus giving the impression that separate dishes 
are meant. Kiessling's words are more explicit, showing that he 
had the latter interpretation in mind: "Die Mahlzeit ist so einfach 
wie moglich: Gemuse, Kichererbsen mit Lauch und eine Schussel 
Plinsen" 1 (italics are mine). To me, however, it seems that a con- 
coction is meant, and the nature of the concoction depends on the 
meaning of laganum — for the meaning of porrum, a leek, allied to the 
still plebeian onion, and of cicer, chick-pea, more like the vulgar bean 
than the pea, is quite clear; but for laganum, as used in the Horatian 
passage, we find the following meanings: Harper's Dictionary calls 
it a "kind of cake made of flour and oil," while various editions call 
it pancake or fritter. Of the Germans, Kiessling translates " Plinsen " 
(fritter); Orelli-Mewes (1892) "Plinsen, Pfannkuchen"; Saalfeld, 2 
"Ein dunner Olkuchen, Olplatz, in 01 gebackene Plinse, als Speise 
fur Armere." In his "Haus und Hof " (p. 82) the same author calls 
it "Pfannkuchen, ein dunner Olkuchen, eine Olplinse, von Armeren 
zur Speise gewahlt." Wickham (Horace, 1891) has the note: 
"lagani described by the Scholiasts as a thin cake of fine flour served 
with pepper sauce. It would resemble modern Italian macaroni." 

It will be seen that all seem to imply that laganum has no culinary 
connection with porrum and cicer, and that there is some diversity of 
opinion about the meaning of laganum. 

Let us consider the first point first. Certainly Horace's language 
is entirely in favor of the view that the three articles were cooked 
together: "I come back home to my pot of leek, peas, and laganum." 
It is characteristic of the humblest life to cook together whatever 
one happens to have. If a suitable meaning can be found for 
laganum, surely everyone will be willing to accept the argument 
that one dish is meant. Of course pancake or fritter will not do. 3 
Wickham's interpretation of something like macaroni is the only 

1 Edition of Horace, 1884, and repeated in the 4th edition by Heinze (1910). 

8 Tensaurus italograecus. 

3 Lambinus, who in his commentary on Horace defends the reading lachani instead 
of lagani, points out the absurdity of the latter reading if the word is to be taken in 
the sense usually given. 
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possible one of those suggested and it is the one that I had decided 
upon before seeing his note or that of the Scholiast. Wickham bases 
his interpretation on a careful rendering of the Scholiast's words, 
without thought of the concoction. I base mine on the concoction 
itself, for the combination is still a favorite in central and northern 
Italy, going under the name of minestrone, "big soup." It is a simple 
dish but a delicious one, and one cannot blame Horace for being 
disinclined to give it up for the fancy foods of polite society. Mine- 
strone is a thick soup containing some form of pasta, like macaroni, 
chick-peas (ceci=cicer), or beans (Jagiuoli, though these are not so 
good), green vegetables, and onions. The leeks would take the 
place of the vegetables and onions. 

We have then a very plausible explanation of the line if we can 
justify the meaning given to laganum. There is a fair amount of 
evidence in addition to the Scholiast's note as interpreted by 
Wickham. The meaning of the word elsewhere in Latin and Greek, 
the meaning of its derivative artolaganum, the analogy of other 
words, and finally the modern history of the word are of help. 

In Greek the word is quoted by Athenaeus (110a) from Aristo- 
phanes in the sense of bread or cake, in a passage in which the texts 
of Aristophanes read •uoirava (Eccles. 843). 1 In another connection 
Athenaeus quotes a passage from Matron in which it is used, but 
does not define it. Elsewhere he uses it as a generic word for a 
thin dough or paste. 'TLXicveiv Xdyavov means to stretch out 
the dough — corresponding to our "roll out the dough": (648a) 
elra crrjaapov XevKov rpcyfra 1 ; /MaXa^ov fieXtrt, r)>frT)fievq> xal 
eXicvoov Xaydvia Bvo. Here Xdyavov is used for something like a 
thin pie-crust. In 647e the phrase eXicvaov Xdyavov (made of 
lettuce juice, wine, flour, spice, lard) is used in a recipe for a 
kind of doughnut. 2 Hesychius defines Xdyavov as a kind of dry cake 
of flour fried in oil (thus a kind of pancake) or as "loaves 
moistened with oil." 3 Photius and Suidas give similar definitions. 

1 The Graeco-Latin glosses (Corpus Gloss. Lat., ed. Loewe-Goetz, III 314) give 
irbwava lagana. 

1 The Latin-Greek glosses (C.G.L. II 199, 50) give tracta, \dyava. Tractum 
means a piece of dough stretched out. 

3 This fits the use of the word in the Greek and Latin translations of the Old 
Testament; see below. 
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In Latin too the word is used of any kind of thin dough baked, 
fried, or boiled. A gloss (C.G.L. V 505) speaks of it as a kind of 
thin and broad panis, first boiled, then fried in oil (apparently a 
kind of dumpling). 1 The various passages in the Vulgate (Exod. 
29:2; 29:23; Lev. 2:4) indicate merely that some sort of thin bread 
or cake is meant. In Apicius 4. 2, the word has a meaning similar to 
that in Athenaeus, a kind of thin paste used as a layer. Celsus 8 . 7 
says that a person with a broken jaw should take liquid nourishment 
for a long time, and then should take laganum and similar foods until 
the jaw is completely healed. Evidently laganum here means 
something very similar to macaroni, and not a baked or fried cake 
or loaf. Caelius Aurelianus (Chron. ii. 13 . 177) uses the word in a 
similar sense. In 2, 22, Celsus distinguishes foods as "lenes" and 
"acres." He includes laganum among the former, and manifestly 
uses it as a very wide term, meaning any kind of dough made of 
grain : Lenes autem sunt sorbitio, pulticula, laganum, amylum, ptisana, 
pinguis caro, et quaecumque glutinosa est. It has already been said 
that the Scholia to Horace explain laganum in a way suggesting 
macaroni. The commentator Cruquianus has the following (and 
the Scholia given by Keller [1904] are practically the same) : lagana 
sunt placentulae quaedam volgares quasi membranulae compositae, 
quae cum pipere et liquamine conditae depromi solebant. 

We have seen that laganum in Greek and Latin has a far wider 
range than is generally supposed, thus favoring our interpretation 
of the Horatian passage, and that, furthermore, the words of Celsus 
and the Horatian Scholia more specifically bear out this interpretation. 

Adyavov is still used in modern Greek to mean "a sheet of 
paste (iraiia-r), a kind of pastry; sweet cake" (Contopoulos, Greek- 
English Lexicon, 5th ed., 1903); "hearth-cake" (Kyriakides, 
Modern Greek-English Dictionary, 1909); "Kuchen und Blatterteig" 
(MitsotakisinLangenscheidt'srasc^enworter&wcAer, 1905). The latter 
two authorities give also a feminine form Xaydva, which Mitsotakis 
says is colloquial. The accent may be due to the influence of the 
diminutive Xaydvia. 

'AproXdyavov (loai-laganum) is described by Athenaeus as a 
loaf made of weak wine, pepper, milk, and oil or suet. Pliny (N.H. 

1 Old editions of Isidorus (Orig. xx. 2. 17) also give this (not in Lindsay). 
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18, 27) also classes it as a bread or cake (panis). The editions of 
Cicero have artolaganus in Fam. ix . 20 . 2 but the Thesaurus follows 
the MSS in reading artolagynus. The fact that there was a dis- 
tinctive name artolaganum shows that all laganum was not in loaf 
form. 

That laganum should be used as a general word for dough or 
paste, and also as a specific name for various breads and cakes and 
for a food similar to macaroni, is not at all surprising. Parallels in 
modern languages are numerous. Most striking is that of the Italian 
word pasta, which is applied to dough in general (hence our word 
"paste"), to small cakes of infinite variety (cf. "pastry"), and to 
the numerous kinds of dough of which macaroni and spaghetti are 
to us the best known. Similarly macaroon and macaroni are derived 
from the one Italian word maccarone. 

The word laganum, we have seen, is still used in modern Greek. 
Is it used in modern Latin, i.e., the Romance languages? We 
should expect it to survive there in its original sense. Horace is 
giving a list of plebeian foods when he mentions leeks, chick-peas, 
and laganum, and it was the plebeian language which developed into 
the various Romance languages. Porrum and cicer have survived 
in Italian porro, cece, etc. Korting, 1 following Diez, gives : " laganum, 
platter Kuchen, die Lage oder Schicht eines sogen. Blatterkuchens; 
davon vermutlich abruzz. Idgana; span, launa, Metallplatte." 
Even if this doubtful derivation is correct it is of no help to us. But 
there is an Italian word, lasagna, which has exactly the meaning we 
want. It is now commonly used to mean a kind of pasta similar to 
macaroni. It also sometimes means a kind of pastry. 2 Forcellini's 
comment on the use of laganum in Apicius as a paste (patty) is inter- 
esting, for it shows that lasagna in Forcellini's day was the equivalent 
of still another meaning of laganum: "laganum substernitur patinae 
Apicianae Unde colligitur, simile esse iis, quae Itali vocant 

1 Lateinisch-romanisches WSrterbuch, ed. 3 (1907). 

2 So Rigutini and Fanfani: "pasta di farina di grano spianata, e che si taglia a 
lunghe strisce quando e fresca, le quali poi si cuocono nel brodo, o neU' acqua, e poi si 
condisce con burro e formaggio, e con sugo di came. E dicesi cosi anche una specie 
di pastume, simile nella forma." The Vocabolario degli Accademid della Crusca, III 
(1806), gives only the former meaning: "Pasta di farina di grano, che si distende 
sottilissimamente sopra graticci, e secca per cibo." 
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lasagne, quae hodieque multis deJicatioribus impensis [=materials] 
quas dicunt torte, pasticci, substerni solent, continendi gratia." 

But is lasagna derived from laganum ? The Crusca Dictionary 
and Rigutini and Fanfani so derive it without comment. Zambaldi 
derives it from lasanum. 1 Korting (op. cit.) and Diez 2 have nothing 
at all. 3 To my mind, lasagna derives its form from lasanum and its 
meaning largely from laganum. But what does lasanum mean ? In 
Greek — for it is a Greek word — both singular and plural forms are 
used in the singular sense. Pollux (x . 99) says it is a pot-holder or 
gridiron (xyrpoirow;), quoting Diodes the comic poet. 4 The 
Scholia to Aristophanes give the same definition in commenting on 
Pax 893, where the word may mean cook-pot, or pot-holder, or pot 
and holder. In Bekker Anecd. 106, it is stated that in Attic Greek 
it meant a payeipiicbs f3avvo<;, cooking-pot, or else a chamber-pot, 
a meaning which it has in a number of other passages in Greek. In 
Latin it is found in Horace Serm. i.6.109, in the Scholia to the 
passage, in Petron. 41.9 and 47.5, and in Anthol. Lat. 1134 Meyer 
(205 Riese.) In Petronius it has the meaning chamber-pot, and 
seems to have the same meaning in the Anthology, but the 
line is corrupt. Some scholars, following the Scholia, defend the 
same meaning for Horace, but the meaning cooking-pot is far more 
suitable here, and is justified by the Greek examples. (The transition 
of meaning from pot-holder to pot is quite natural; cf. Latin focus, 
hearth, becoming Italian fuoco, fire.) 

Now, nothing is more common than to find the name of a vessel 
applied to its contents. The English words pot and dish may mean 
the vessel or the contents. The Latin sartago, frying-pan, means 
also hotch-potch; 5 aenum, a bronze pot, means also its contents (of 

1 Vocabolario elimologico italiano (1889): "e un forma ad. dal gr. lasanoii, lat. 
lasanum specie di pentola e di vaso; varrebbe adunque pasta da cuocere nella pentola." 

2 Etymologisches Wdrterbuch der romanischen Sprachen, 1887. 

3 The Spanish word lasana, a kind of pancake, is probably derived from the 
Italian, as stated in the Dicdonario enciclopSdico de la lengua castellana, Paris, 1898. 
But it seems to have been taken over at a time when the Italian word had a wider 
meaning than at present, more like that of the Latin laganum, which could mean 
pancake as well as other things. 

4 \daava cannot here mean pot and holder, as xvTp67rous sometimes does, for 
Diocles says: 'Airb "Kacrdvav 6epp,ijv icpaipijaw xtrpav. 

6 Hotch-potch itself is derived from Fr. hochepot, "shake-pot," i.e., a pot of meat 
and vegetables "shaken" together. 
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perfume, in Juvenal 8. 86); patina, dish, means also a kind of cake; 
mortarium, a mortar or trough, means also the drugs pounded therein, 
or the mortar (building-material) mixed in it. Lasanum then can 
easily mean the contents of a cooking-pot. 

Another common phenomenon in language is for a general term 
to acquire a restricted meaning. So the English word pottage, in its 
altered form, porridge, usually has the very much restricted sense of 
oatmeal porridge. Lasanum can mean anything cooked in a pot, 
especially a cheap food eaten by many people. Now laganum was 
such a food. What more natural than that the two words should 
become confused, and fused ? l Such confusion is extremely common; 
the very word porridge just mentioned, Murray (English Dictionary) 
suggests, was influenced in one of its senses by porray, an entirely 
different word. But the fusion of the two Latin words into the form 
of the one and the meaning largely of the other would give the 
Italian lasano, not lasagna. Lasagna must be derived from Hasania, 
neuter plural of the Greek diminutive form. (The diminutive 
\aydvia is found in one of the Athenaeus passages [648a] cited 
above.) The Latin neuter disappeared in the Romance languages, 
most neuter words becoming masculine, but some feminine, the latter 
being formed from the plural when it was frequently used (e.g., Latin 
pecora, neuter plural, became Italian pecora, feminine singular). 2 
Perhaps there is evidence that the change from laganion to lasagna 
was complete by the twelfth century. For Ugutio of Pisa, 3 about 
1200 a.d., has this to say about laganum: "Laganum, quoddam 
genus cibi, quod prius in aqua coquitur, postea in oleo frigitur; et 
sunt lagana de pasta quasi quaedam membra iliaea, quae quando in 
oleo statim friguntur, postea melle conduntur (condiuntur) ilia vulgo 
dicuntur Cuetella, ista Lassaaia: et dicuntur sic, quia sunt suavia 
ad comedendum, etc." The first definition is from C.G.L. V 505. 
For the apparently senseless membra iliaea I would suggest mem- 
branulae. The vulgar (i.e., Italian) word for the second use of 

1 The confusion is supported by MS authority. Kirchner reports that some 
MSS have laganum (sscr. al'lasanum) in Horace Serm. i. 6. 109. 

2 A similar change took place in the word rvy.Tr6.vvov, Latin tympanium, which 
in Neapolitan Italian became tompagna, and in the Lecce dialect tampatla (see 
Korting, op. tit.). 

3 Quoted by Du Cange under Cuetella. 
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laganum, evidently a kind of pancake, was lassaaia, in which we can 
perhaps see the modern lasagna. 

It can be no mere accident that words so rare and so similar in 
form as lasanum and laganum should be found within six lines of 
each other in Horace Serm. i.6.109 and 115. Not that Horace 
deliberately put them together; rather, a subconscious psychological 
process was at work that can be found in any piece of writing — the 
tendency to repeat words and to use words suggested by those 
already used. Lasanum subconsciously suggested the contents of 
the lasanum, which often was laganum, and thus caused the use of 
the latter word a few lines farther on. This factor, largely ignored 
in the study of Latin literature, is of considerable importance for the 
study of an author's train of thought. 

note on Catillus Ornatus in athenaeus 
The word laganum, discussed in the foregoing, is found in a 
passage of Athenaeus which gives a recipe for the Roman dish called 
catillus ornatus. I call attention to it here to give an additional 
example of the necessity of an investigation of ancient cookery. 
The interpretation of many passages in Latin and Greek would gain 
therefrom. Yonge's translation (in Bonn's Classical Library) shows 
clearly that he had not the faintest idea of the nature of the dish. 
After much puzzling it finally came to me that something very 
similar to an ordinary doughnut or cruller, fried in oil in the Italian 
style, is meant! I append Yonge's translation: 

There is another cake which is called by the Romans catillus ornatus, 
and which is made thus: Wash some lettuces and scrape them; then put 
some wine into a mortar and pound the lettuces in it; then, squeezing out 
the juice, mix up some flour from spring wheat in it, and allowing it to 
settle, after a little while pound it again, adding a little pig's fat and pepper; 
then pound it again, draw it out into a cake, smoothe it, and cut it again, 
and cut it into shape, and boil it in hot oil, putting all the fragments which 
you have cut off into a strainer. 

University op Pittsburgh 



